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OUR POSITION DURING THE CHANGE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

THERE is no more pertinent question than the common one, 
What is our proper position in the crisis which impends? That the 
next year is to be a crucial one for this reform is inherent in the very 
nature of things. No one, indeed, seriously fears that the present civil 
service law will be repealed. Probably no political insanity would be 
suicidal enough to directly attempt it. But, notwithstanding this, 
a change in administration has important results in this, that it 
necessarily tries the depth and vitality of sentiments that are behind 
the movement itself. A party in power has no cause to object to 
laws which continue the tenure of its liegemen. The recent argu- 
ment that the civil service law is a shrewd scheme to defraud new 
administrations of the full measure of pasty success simply formu- 
lated a very old idea. Not so any new administration. With mo- 
tives and in ways not now material, a pressure, not only exceeding 
in degree, but differing in kind from that which necessarily acts on 
the appointing power under the present law, is made on such an 
administration for partisan appointinent. Civil service reform may 
partially suffer in this way from acts in themselves strictly legal,— 
acts which violate no statute, and only run counter to and tend to 
check or divert the currents of popular thought and opinion, which 
are gradually, to-day, settling into well-defined channels and moving 
toward further necessary progress. Perfectly legal action by the new 
administration may, as it were, scatter for years those minute, clus- 
tering political elements which are, slowly and in tentative fashion, 
crystallizing into new forms of political activity for reform. Parti- 
san appointment to non-partisan positions, flagrant violation of the 
intangible instinct that denounces such conduct as against the true 
spirit of office tenure, indifference to proper protest,— these things 
and the like may and must work serious injury to the cause, though 


.| possible advantage. 


statute law remains unchanged and regular appropriations be satis- 
factorily recommended and passed. 

And the temptation to do all this is obvious. 
possible only by union. A strong band is the cohesion of self-inter- 
est. Political support is hardly a matter of sublimated sentiment; 
and loyalty, like gratitude, is often “a lively anticipation of favors yet 
to come.” Now to run counter to this sentiment, to incur the charge 
of false friendship, to risk breaking the effective organization of the 
party, dismissing or alienating veteran soldiers without even the poor 
certainty of filling their places with raw recruits,— requires, in the 
Executive, no common nerve. That an obvious and legal gain, 
opposed only by a certain feeling of propriety in conduct, may be 
alone regarded, is the impending danger. 

For civil service reform, this danger is more than offset by a 
A change of administration may mar the cause. 
It may also. help it in equal if not greater degree. Let progress made 
be fully retained and augmented. Let the ideas of civil service reform 
not only survive, but be fixed more firmly; and what was before 
experiment becomes precedent. A preservation in good faith, by 
each succeeding administration, of the work of its predecessor, not 
only makes a fixed train of political thought, but is the best guarantee 
of the stability in progress made. 

Believers in the cause of reform have, therefore, an obvious duty ; 
and that duty may be summed up in a single word, “watch!” Be 
guided in action by the turn of events. The crisis calls for and 
justifies the mental attitude of subordinating all previous or party 
politics to a single consideration,— the object of our organization. 
Only one thing is settled at atime. For us, the thing to be settled 
has been stated above,— the stability of our gains. We should be 
quick to throw a united influence into the proper scale. Should the 
incoming administration prove false to its pledges, violate or neglect 
the law, denunciation and active hostility by all civil service re- 
formers, regardless of party affiliations, should be spontaneous, in- 
stinctive, unrelenting. We have courage to hope it will not be 
unavailing. On the contrary, should the reverse prove true, should 
the new administration honestly and earnestly desire purity and 
proper management in its civil service, should it appear that the past 
is secured and the future provided for, that such a course thins 
regular support, it is then our clear duty and privilege, also regardless 
of party affiliations, to strengthen its hands, supply its missing men, 
yield it loyal, earnest, active support in all and every legitimate way. 
The value of our objects means this, or it means nothing practical. 
In this manner, the ends we have in view may most fully be sub- 
served. He who would not do thus much for the cause of civil 
service reform is not its worthy supporter. 


Political action is 





COL. THEODORE LYMAN’S DEFEAT IN THE NINTH 
MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT. 


Ir is a matter of regret to all civil service reformers that Col. 
Lyman failed to secure a re-election to Congress in the Ninth Massa- 
chusetts District. His earnest and consistent advocacy of civil service 
views would have been of especial value in the new Congress, and 
his defeat must be a loss to the District and the State. 

It cannot, however, be inferred from this unwise action of the 
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District that civil service reform has lost ground there. A Presi- 
dential year draws party lines with great strictness, and gives prom- 
inence to new issues. Col. Lyman’s election two years since, though 
a triumph for civil service reform, was not effected by the Independ- 
ents alone. The strength of the Republican party was too great to 
have been overthrown otherwise than by union between the Inde- 
pendents and the Democrats. How far the latter may have acted in 
that election from party reasons can only be inferred from the posi- 
tion they assumed this year, but the success in 1882 was a genuine 
surprise in showing the depth and extent of the reform feeling. 
Partly from dissatisfaction with Col. Lyman’s action in Congress 
upon the tariff question, and partly from an illusive hope of electing 
their own candidate, the Democrats in the recent campaign deserted 
the Independent candidate, and preferred defeat under their own 
banner. This division of the opposition to the regular Republican 
candidate, further complicated by a People’s party and a Prohibitory 
nomination, rendered Col. Lyman’s election hopeless from the begin- 
ning of the contest, and it should be a matter of pride and congrat- 
ulation that under such discouragements upwards of four thousand 
voters in the District could be found with the courage and independ- 
ence to stand up and be counted for reform. He can ill read the 
signs of the times, or must be hopelessly blind, who believes the 
Independent movement in the Ninth District can be ignored or dis- 
regarded safely by either party. Such surprising votes as those of 
Col. Lyman’s own town of Brookline, and of the important city of 
Newton, show how party lines go down before the reform spirit, 
and what a hold it has upon the people of the District. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association of 
Boston was held on Thursday evening, December 11. The President, 
Mr. Darwin E. Ware, delivered an address, which we publish in 
full. In the course of the address, Mr. Ware gives an account of the 
progress of the cause during the year, defines the character of the 
Massachusetts civil service bill, states the scope of the federal law 
and the opportunity which exists for an extension of its application, 
and presents at some length the attitude which it is hoped by 
civil service reformers will be assumed by the new administration in 
the matter of appointments. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Vice-Presidents, C. F. Adams, Jr., John F. Andrew, 
James M. Barker, William H. Baldwin, Robert R. Bishop, George 
William Bond, Gamaliel Bradford, Martin Brimmer, Samuel C. Cobb, 
Charles R. Codman, James Freeman Clarke, Uriel H. Crocker, Will- 
iam Endicott, Jr., John M. Forbes, George F. Hoar, Henry P. 
Kidder, Henry Lee, Theodore Lyman, Leopold Morse, Francis Park- 
man, John C. Ropes, Julius H. Seelye, Edwin L. Sprague, James 
Sturgis, Thomas J. Whidden; Treasurer, William Simes; Executive 
Committee, Darwin E. Ware, Louis D. Brandeis, H. W. Chaplin, 
Richard H. Dana, Henry H. Edes, Augustus Hemenway, Grenville 
H. Norcross, John Ritchie, Henry H. Sprague, Oliver C. Stevens, 
Samuel Wells, Roger Wolcott; Secretary, Arthur Hobart. 

The following report was submitted by the Treasurer, William 
Simes : — 


To amount paid for clerical services, . ......++4e-+s«e-s 300.00 
Sundry office expenses, stationery, stamps,ete., . ......68. 117.82 
Cost of Civi SeRvice Recomp, .....-6+e+-+-+ ec eee 9402.03 
Cash on hand this date, deposited with Union Safety Deposit Vaults, 882.59 


$2,702.44 


My cme om hand, Deo. 21,10803,. 2. 2. 1 ss ee se wee ewe $550.57 
Membership dues collected, . ... +. +++ sec ecees 261.00 
Contributions received for support of the Association, . ..... 769.00 
Interest received on deposits with the Union Safety Deposit Vaults, 16.91 
Amount received from Civil Service Reform Association of Cam- 

bridge toward cost of CIVIL SERVICE REOORD,....... 163.55 
Amount received for subscriptions to CIVIL SERVICE Recorp, . . 941.41 
$2,702.44 


After some discussion of the subject by Dr. Bowditch of Boston, 
it was voted, on motion of Mr. Richard H. Dana, that the Executive 
Committee be requested to draft a measure for the further restriction 
of political assessments, and to present the same to the National 
Civil Service Reform League for its consideration. 





ADDRESS OF DARWIN E. WARE. 


PRESIDENT WARE’s address was as follows . — 


Gentlemen,— At the last annual meeting of this association, the 
principles of civil service reform that had been accepted by the 
country and established by a law of Congress, had recently received a 
still more extensive application. The State of New York, by appro- 
priate legislation, had applied them to its own civil service and to 
appointments made under the governments of its cities. 

We indulged the hope that the people of Massachusetts, who are 
so quick to see abuses and to appreciate the remedial efficacy of a 
just reform, would be stirred by these examples to emulation, and 
demand that this reform should be incorporated into the law of the 
Commonwealth. We were not disappointed. Upon the recom- 
mendation of his Excellency, the Governor, and after the forcible pre- 
sentation of the subject to an able legislative committee by gentlemen 
who have been active in promoting civil service reform, the Act was 
passed, entitled “An Act to improve the Civil Service of the Com- 
monwealth and the Cities thereof.” It establishes a board of three 
commissioners, to prepare rules for the selection of persons to fill 
offices in the government of the Commonwealth and of its cities, 
which are to be filled by appointment, and of persons to be employed 
as laborers. The substance of the reform is secured by provisions 
requiring that these rules shall provide: first, for open competitive 
and other examinations, practical in their character, by impartial 
examiners, to test applicants for office or employment, in respect 
to their practical fitness for the duties of the positions they desire ; 
second, for the filling of vacancies in office and the selection of 
persons for employment in accordance with the results of such exami- 
nations; third, for promotions in office on the basis of ascertained 
merit, seniority in service, and examination; fourth, for a period of 
probation before an appointment or employment is made permanent. 

There are other provisions of greater or less importance in this 
Act of 24 sections, and among them penal provisions designed to 
secure entire immunity for the office-holder from every kind of official 
influence and of personal influence while in the room or building 
where his official duties are discharged, to oblige him to contribute 
money for political purposes. There are also provisions, penal in 


| their character, to prevent all trading upon present or prospective 


official influence. I understand that these rules have been prepared 
by the commissioners appointed under the Act, if not already sub- 
mitted to the governor and council for approval. 

The central principle in this reform is that which provides that 
appointments shall be bestowed upon those who best stand the test 
of an impartial competitive examination of all applicants. The 
advantages of this principle for promoting the selection of those 
best qualified for official service are obvious. All who desire service 
in the government, and have the manliness to put their qualifications 
to an honest test, are able to apply for place with equal opportunity 
to prove their capabilities; and those found to be best fitted, win the 
places. Compare this method with that of the spoils system under 
which a successful candidate is enabled to distribute appointments 
among those who have worked most zealously for his election, and 
those whose support it becomes necessary to conciliate by gifts of 
public office. 

The test of competitive examination applied by impartial exam- 
iners is criticised by its opponents as scholastic and unpractical. On 
a recent occasion, such examinations were called ‘schoolmaster 
examinations,” as though, in this land of common schools, such an 
epithet must discredit them utterly. As tests of fitness for office, 
they were declared inferior to the test of being “‘ good Democrats.” 
The objection that these examinations are unpractical is unfounded. 
The law of Congress ayd the law of the State require that these 
examinations shall be practical in their character, and for the purpose 
of testing practical fitness for the service in which the applicants are 
to engage. 

And how is it possible to test the qualifications for place that 
depend upon knowledge, except by the methods of the schoolmaster 
and the school? Can one show his ability to read, except by reading, 
or to write, except by the use of the pen; to compose a clearly 
expressed communication or statement, except by writing one out, or 
to compute interest, assess duties, find the cubical contents of a bar- 
rel or box of given dimensions, except by actually working out the 
problem ? 

The truth is there is no way of readily testing the extent of a 
man’s acquired knowledge, except by the accuracy of his answers to 
questions. When the test, therefore, of a fair examination is objected 
to as a means of determining fitness for official service, the objection 
is really to any test of fitness whatever. When the objection is made 
to the bestowal of appointments according to the results of a competi- 
tive examination of all who apply, instead of a few selected through 
personal favor, the objection is really to the selection of the best from 
all who are willing to serve. And, when the declaration is boldly 
made that it is enough, when the appointing power is Democratic, that 
applicants for office shall be “good Democrats,” we have the real cause 
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of hostility to civil service reform plainly expressed; and that is, the 
desire of politicians that offices should be bestowed not in the way 
best to promote the efficiency of the government service, but as the 
rewards for partisan work, in the way that will best promote partisan 
success in carrying elections. In short, the objection to the merit sys- 
tem of bestowing office is in the interest of that spoils system that 
has become odious to the American people and been placed under 
the ban of national law. 

It is to be conceded to the adverse criticism of the merit system 
of appointment that the test of competitive examination, although 
the best possible test of qualification for office, will not always indi- 
cate which of the applicants will make the best public servant. It 
shows that those who best stand this test, possess in a high degree, so 
far as relates to acquired knowledge and intellectual endowment, im- 
portant and necessary qualifications. But if, with these qualifica- 
tions, there is associated positive disqualification that an examination 
will not disclose, the period of probation in the service to which an 
applicant is appointed will, before the appointment is complete, be 
sure to bring it to light and make good any imperfection in the pre- 
liminary test. 

The fact that this examination will not always determine who 
will make the best public officer is immaterial. The examination is 
for admission to the service, and not for grading them permanently 
when there. When once in the service, they may win the rank to 
which their abilities may entitle them. 


It is also conceded that this method of selection for the service 
of the government is not that which men ordinarily adopt in their 
own affairs, although, in its aim to get the men best qualified for 
their work, it is thesame. It is exceptional for business men to hold 
competitive examinations of applicants for employment. They make 
inquiries of previous employers, and apply such tests as they see fit ; 
but, in doing this, they have a single eye to their own interests, and 
make their selections accordingly. But suppose a business man 
were in such a situation that he was obliged to employ such persons 
as a rival, whose interests were adverse to his own, should dictate: 
would he not regard it as a most satisfactory relief from an out- 
rageous oppression, if he were permitted to employ such as, upon a 
competitive examination of all ‘applicants for employment, a compe- 
tent and disinterested examiner decided to be best qualified, and 
after a period of probation were actually found by the employer to be 
capable? Now, this is just the position of the people of the nation and 
of any State or city. Those who, under national, state, or municipal 
government, appoint to office are, in greater or less degree, party leaders. 
They have different interests from the public interest. They are 
under the constant temptation, in making appointments, to regard the 
interests of their party or their own political advancement rather than 
the public good; and they are often subjected to an overpowering 
pressure from party associates to yield to this temptation. For this 
reason, the method of appointment to office under a government, in 
order that the best men for the service may be selected, and the 
method of a business man in procuring his own agents, must, in the 
great majority of cases, necessarily be different. 


But the supreme advantage of the civil service reform as a remed 
for abuses, does not appear in the terms of any statute by which it is 
established. This advantage consists in the elimination from ap- 
pointments of all considerations of personal favor and partisan 
politics,— of every element, in fact, except the‘ qualifications of the 
applicant. A man is appointed to office by the law and upon his 
merits regularly ascertained, and not by the selection of any public 
officer. His commission is signed by some officer merely to authen- 
ticate the result of a legal and orderly procedure, as the foreman of 
a jury signs its verdict. A board of impartial examiners declares the 
result of a competitive examination of all comers, and the impersonal 
law designates the successful applicants. Such a system achieves its 
greatest triumph and eradicates one of the greatest of public abuses 
in effecting an absolute separation of appointments to office from 
partisan politics. 

The control which partisan politics have exercised over appoint- 
ments to office in this country for more than a generation has been a 
dangerous abuse, growing to alarming proportions and fraught with 
evil. The abuse was serious enough in the form of President Jack- 
son’s proscriptive policy, under which he filled the offices of the coun- 
try with his own supporters, and to give them places turned out 
faithful public servants, for no other cause than their difference with 
him upon pending political questions. But this abuse took on a 
ranker growth, when the frequent habit of the Executive to consult 
with Senators and Representatives in Congress in regard to appoint- 
ments in their respective States and districts, about which it might 
be difficult for the President to get trustworthy information, hard- 
ened by constant usage into an unwritten law, under which con- 
gressmen asserted the right to the control of appointments in their 
own constituencies, and got their claim allowed. Changes in offices 
came to be made subservient, not merely to the interests of political 
parties, but to the political interests of individual congressmen. 
While the proscriptions of Jackson and his successors in both politi- 
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cal parties were injurious to the public interests, they made them in 
the exercise of their constitutional power of removal. But the con- 
trol of congressmen over offices was a usurpation of executive pre- 
rogatives, and brought confusion into the very system of the govern- 
ment. The real power was vested in those who could be held to no 
accountability, and the executive power of the government that 
ostensibly made unfit appointments was only liable to investigation 
by congressmen who were, in fact, responsible for the abuses the 
administration was nominally chargeable with. 

The control of the congressman over appointments brought the 
office-holder under greater subjection than ever to partisan politics, 
by setting over him in his very neighborhood, and in close relations 
with him, his political master. It was no longer enough that he be 
faithful to his own party and active in its support: he must serve 
the personal ambition of the man who has him in his power. A 
change in the congressman by the election of a successor, belongin 
to the same political party even, was liable to lead to the transfer o' 
the local offices to the successful faction that had nominated and 
elected its man, acting upon assurances of a fresh exercise of the 
congressman’s prerogative. An office-holder in this position had no 
adequate motive for fidelity to the government. The only fidelity 
that would be appreciated or rewarded was fidelity in carrying nomi- 
nations and elections for the one man upon whose arbitrary will his 
official life depended. Indeed, his tenure of office was practically 
dependent upon making his service as an officer secondary to his 
functions as a congressman’s retainer. The servility of his position 
under such a state of affairs would be as degrading as the whole con- 
nection of congressmen with political patronage has been demoraliz- 
ing to the public service. 

When congressmen set the example of demanding the appropria- 
tion of the time that belongs to the government and is oat for by 
the people to the service of his political ambition, what misfeasance 
of his office-holder might not be equally justified ? 

When congressmen extorted from their office-holders designated 
portions of their salaries to defray the expenses of political cam- 
paigns, what extortions and winnings by connivance at frauds and 
by the taking of bribes would not seem equally defensible? 


When organized national committees of congressmen presented 
to defenceless clerks of departments, custom-houses, and post-offices, 
the highwayman’s argument, “ Your money or your life,” and re- 
ceived their money, what a lesson was inculcated in honesty, and 
what devotion to the interests of the government they served, but 
which did not protect them from such outrage ! 


From these public exhibitions of the extortions of congressmen 
playing upon the fears of office-holders, we may infer the secret press- 
ure that has been brought to bear upon the incumbents of offices to 
which large emoluments attached. Who can tell how far this press- 
ure for money for political purposes and the threat of removal that 
was supposed to be implied in it, have made the temptation to re- 
prisals and led to the beginnings of frauds upon the government 
that expanded to the enormous dimensions of the whiskey frauds 
and the Star-Route frauds of infamous memory? Certain it is that in 


Y|these great conspiracies the implicated office-holders have been large 


contributors to the money chest of political campaigns and in close 
political relations with candidates for office, and with congressmen 
who were never helpful in exposing the crimes of the guilty, however 
innocent they may have themselves been of a conscious complicity. 
Congressmen obstructed the detection of the whiskey frauds; and 
—" investigated the Star-Route frauds, and found nothing in 
them. 

The congressman’s control of appointments under the spoils 7. 
tem incapacitates him for legislative work, makes his State and his 
district the centre of his activity and thought rather than the Capitol, 
and tends to limit the people in their choice of representatives to 
those who find in the work of an office-broker, a congenial business. 
It incapacitates Congress from acting with a single eye to the public 
interest, in reducing the number of offices available to congressmen 
as patronage, and in reducing salaries available for campaign funds, 
for exposing the misdeeds of office-holders of their own appointment, 
and for requiring a high standard of public fidelity on the part of 
those whom they are constantly compelling to neglect their public 
duties. It deprives the Executive Department of efficiency, by taking 
from it the appointment of its own agents, and establishing as their 
standard of qualification, their capacity for local politics rather than 
for faithful public service. 

Moreover, it destroys the life of political parties. There is too 
vast an interest at stake in the offices alone, that under the spoils sys- 
tem are liable to be transferred from one party to another, as the 
result of a national election. Reckoning the salaries of the one hun- 
dred and ten thousand persons who belong to the civil service of the 
United States at the rate of the laborer in an executive department as 
fixed in the General Statutes, and the total sum would be about $80,- 
000,000. This sum represents, under the spoils system of politics, the 
amount of power and benefit available for the maintenance of party 
supremacy that may be lost or won in an election. The offices are 
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apparently the most important stake in the contest. To the stalwart 
political partisan, they are the whole stake. Political principles be- 
come of little account in comparison. ‘“ Why,” the politicians on 
one side will say, “risk this immense possession of the offices for a 
mere matter of principle, of political theory? It is not practicai pol- 
itics.” And the other side will say: “ Why stick to a doctrine our 
party has stood for so long, when it may prevent the winning of this 
transcendent prize almost within our grasp? First get the offices, 
and then—keep them!” Let the transfer of this vast interest from 
one party to the other be eliminated from our Presidential elections, 
so that there shall be no changes except in those offices that are rep- 
resentative in their character, the holders of which should be in 
political sympathy with the President for efficient administration, 
and parties will have principles and be ready to stand by them,—yes, 
and to fall by them. So much has been involved in the issue of an 
election, that parties have not been able to afford to have principles, 
except under the stress of an overwhelming public opinion ; and then 
the representatives of both parties, like dumb, driven cattle, have 
rushed pell-mell in the direction the propelling power forced them. 
Stagnation and immobility have been general characteristics of the 
government. The President makes excellent recommendations, the 
two branches of Congress attend earnestly to the cases of contested 
elections, great topics are debated and illustrated in sounding ora- 
tory; at last, in haste, the appropriation bills are passed ; and nothing 
besides has been done. The government goes through all the motions 
like the patient horse in a treadmill, but not one step forward in 
national progress is taken. 

These are some of the evils which the separation of appointments 
to the civil service from partisan politics will cure. 

The abuses that have fastened upon the nation under the spoils 
system have infested the State and the city also. And the remedy is 
the same. Under its application, the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment will be remanded to its proper work of legislation and the rais- 
ing and appropriation of the public money; the Executive will be 
restored to executive efficiency and responsibility; administrative 
officers will be fit for their work, and seek advancement through 
faithful service; as there will be no motive to displace them to make 
way for others in higher favor, they will be secure in their official 
tenure during good behavior; they will be loyal to the service to 
which their own merits have brought: them; they will know no 
master but the government they are proud to serve; the wages of 
their labor will be their own, and no coercing influence which they 
dare not resist will turn them from the course of official duty; a 
patriotic people, dividing into parties according to their serious con- 
victions of what the national well-being requires, representing per- 
haps, on one side, hope for the future, and, on the other side, faith in 
accomplished good, will strive for the honor and welfare and glory 
of their country, and seek, as the end of political organization, only 
the common weal. 

But this reform is not yet achieved. It has made a substantial 
and important beginning. Of the oue hundred and ten thousand 
persons that are assumed to belong to the civil service of the United 
States, over fourteen thousand have been brought within the scope of 
the civil service reform. New legislation is not required for its fur- 
ther extension. The Act of Congress by which it was established 
provides that, “on the direction of the President, this system of 
examination and a may be extended, so as to include sub- 
ordinate places, clerks and officers not before classified for examina- 
tion.” Unlike our Massachusetts law, the Act of Congress does not 
apply to workmen and laborers, who comprise a large portion of the 
one hundred and ten thousand persons of the United States civil 
service. It does not apply to the more than fifty thousand post- 
masters. Nor, “unless by the direction of the Senate, shall any 
person who has been nominated for confirmation by the Senate be 
required to be classified or to pass an examination”; and this direc- 
tion has not been given. 

The postmasters of the fourth and fifth class, of whom more than 
forty-five thousand are of the fourth class alone, afford the remaining 
principal opportunities for the application of the spoils system of ap- 
pointment. These are appointed and may be removed by the Post- 
master-General ; and all others are appointed and removed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
hold their offices for four years, unless sooner removed or suspended 
according to law. 

As to postmasters of the fourth and fifth class, the President dis- 
charges his whole duty under the law by appointing and maintaining 
in office a proper Postmaster-General. 

On a change of administration, a Postmaster-General, coming to 
the duties of his office imbued with the traditions of the discredited 
spoils system, would proceed as promptly as possible to remove all 
postmasters not in political sympathy with the administration, and 
under the dictation of congressmen replace them with partisan 
workers from his own party. And one who should come into this 
office with the purpose of administering it in the spirit of this reform 
would find himself under serious embarrassment. His principles would 











prevent him from removing for mere political opinion an officer who! either as a broker, mediating between the appointing power and the 
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had devoted himself faithfully to the government service. 


A consid- 
erable number, however, of the present incumbents of these offices 
have probably, under the requirements of the spoils system, made 
themselves subservient to politicians, and neglected their official 
duties to promote partisan politics. Such officers would be justly 


amenable to the discipline of removal from office. And yet, in re- 
moving such persons from office and appointing successors from his 
own party, while abjuring proscription on account of political opin- 
ions, he would apparently be engaged in —- extensive removals 
on account of such opinions. The vindication of his sincerity would 
be found, it would seem, in making appointments on the basis of 
fitness and in making removals only upon investigations conducted 
by his own department, and not upon the complaints of irresponsible 
congressmen who may be seeking for removals and appointments to 
vacancies to promote their own political ends. 

Under the Civil Service Act of the United States, “no officer or 
employee of the United States mentioned in this Act shall discharge, 
or promote, or degrade, or in any manner change the official rank of 
any other official or employee, or promise or threaten so to do, for giv- 
ing or withholding or neglecting to make any contribution of money 
or other valuable thing for any political purpose,” under the penalty of 
fine or imprisonment, or both, at the discretion of the court. Why 
any more should the interference of a congressman to secure the 
removal of an officer for political opinion receive toleration in the 
executive department to which the officer belongs, especially when 
such conduct is a transgression upon the executive province ? 

The law for the fourth and fifth class postmasters can be admin- 
istered, and ought to be administered, upon the principle that pre- 
vailed during the administrations of the Presidents who were among 
the founders of the government, and made the official tenure during 
good behavior. If the original appointments in these cases are to 
remain political, as in the absence of provision by law for the test of 
competitive examination they probably must generally be, let us 
hope that they will be so far rescued from the dominion of the spoils 
system, that service in them shall be allowed to continue while that 
service is faithful and efficient. 

There is, however, a large class of important offices not represen- 
tative in -their character, in which it is made impossible for the in- 
cumbent to remain for an indefinite term. In 1820, a law was passed 
limiting these offices to terms of four years. It applied in the first 
place to district attorneys, collectors of customs, naval officers and 
surveyors of customs, navy agents, receivers of public moneys for 
land, registers of land offices, paymasters in the army, the apothecary 
general, assistant apothecaries general, and the commissary general. 
The Act has been extended since, and now applies to over two thou- 
sand postmasters appointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The Act of 1820, changing the official tenure that had before been 
universa], from an indefinite term during good behavior, was passed 
without debate, for the ostensible object of securing the accounta- 
bility of certain officers receiving public money. The real purpose of 
its author, Mr. Crawford, was to promote his own election to the 
Presidency. He was the Secretary of the Treasury, and the appoint- 
ment of most of these officers belonged to his own department. By so 
shortening their terms as to make them dependent upon himself for 
reappointment, he meant to secure for his own ambition their sup- 
port, the support of their friends, and of the thousands of office-seek- 
ers who wanted these places. The pretence was that a good officer at 
the end of the term would be reappointed ; and he would be, if there 
were no motive actuating the minds of executives and their advisers, 
but the desire for the public good. But they are party leaders as 
well as public magistrates; and often the demands of partisans are 
peremptory, the supposed exigencies of party politics prove irresisti- 
ble, and their own ambitions not without influence. The practical 
result has been that at the end of the term a vacancy exists which 
the President is free to fill, and generally a new man is appointed. 
In the first nine months of the present administration, of the 825 
officers whose terms expired, officers presumably belonging to the 
same political party as the President, only 428 were reappointed. In 
the eyes of the supporters of the four years term, the trouble with a 
tenure of office for the indefinite period of good behavior is that the 
officers behave too well, and chances for filling vacancies are not 
numerous enough. 

The effect of making the extension of a man’s term of office de- 
pendent upon something besides the fidelity of his service has only 
evil consequences. He is compelled to win for himself the personal 
favor of the Executive or his advisers, or those upon whom he de- 
pends for support. As the dominant influence on which he relies 
falls and another rises, he must be alert to catch the signs of waning 
power, and transfer his allegiance to the new supremacy. He is con- 
stantly tempted to a life of sycophancy and intrigue. If he keeps his 
place, too often he feels himself the servant, not of the government 
that gives him no security, but of the man through whose favor and 
activity in his behalf, his official life is prolonged. 

Here, again, comes in the baleful influence of the congressman, 
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office-seeker, or as a claimant of patronage for his own use. This 
four years term of office was invented as a device to make offices 
subservient to one man’s political ambition, and is maintained and 
operated to-day as an effective part of the machinery of the spoils 
system. The incumbents of these offices are usually men well 
known in the communities where they live; and to treat them like 
obscure clerks and petty postmasters, as mere counters in the politi- 
cal game, would excite criticism. A groundless removal of such offi- 
cers would receive public condemnation, and work injury to party 
interests. The four years term of office effects these removals 
quietly, and without public opprobrium, and puts the offices thus 
reached and the places of all the subordinates not protected by the 
Civil Service Act, at the disposal of partisan politics. This is a gross 
abuse established by law, and by law it should be abolished. Thomas 
Jefferson, writing to Madison of the law of 1820, thus described and 
denounced it: “It saps the constitutional and salutary functions of 
the President, and introduces a principle of intrigue and corrup- 
tion, which will soon leaven the mass, not only of Senators, but of 
citizens. It is more baneful than the attempt which failed at the 
beginning of the government, to make all officers irremovable but 
with the consent of the Senate. This places, every four years, all 
appointments under their power, and obliges them to act on every 
nomination. It will keep in constant excitement all hungry cormo- 
rants for office; render them, as well as those in place, sycophants to 


their Senators ; engage them in eternal intrigue to put out one and | 
put in another, in cabals to swap work ; and make of them, what all | 


executive directories become, mere sinks of corruption and faction.” 


It is part of the work of our association, and others like it, to | 


obtain the repeal of this law. 

Mr. Jefferson, in the letter just quoted, declares that this law is 
“more harmful than the attempt which failed at the beginning of the 
government, to make all officers irremovable but with the consent 
of the Senate.” The attempt which failed in the beginning of the 
government, succeeded seventy-eight years after, in 1867, as to officers 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. “Down 
to that time, the constitutional authority of the President to remove 
administrative officers had been maintained in an unbroken usage 
from Washington to Johnson. Irreconcilable differences between 
the President and the two branches of Congress, by which the control 
of the dominant party in Congress over the offices would be imper- 
illed, unless the President’s power of removal was restrained, caused 


the passage of the Tenure of Office Act, which restricted the power | 


of the President to a temporary suspension from office, unless the 
removal received the consent of the Senate. The Act is derogatory 
to the office of President, is, at least, of doubtful constitutionality, at 
variance with the constitutional usage of the country during its whole 
history, excepting the last seventeen years, and tends to increase the 
corrupting power of congressmen over appointments, and to fortify 
the spoils system. The power of removal is necessary to executive 
efficiency and proper subordination to authority. The President in 
making removals acts under a much greater sense of responsibility 
than the Senate possibly can. His responsibility is that of one man 


acting publicly before the whole country; while the action of the | 


Senate in such matters is corporate, secret, and irresponsible. 

These two laws, condemned by Jefferson in one sentence and upon 
the same grounds, will, let us hope, at no distant day be effaced from 
the statutes of the United States. 

It is a matter of profound congratulation that the results of this 
reform under the Act of Congress establishing it and under its wise 


administration by the Civil Service Commission of the United States | 
have been so satisfactory to the departments of the government.and | 


the offices where it has been applied. The testimony to the public 
benefits accomplished by it, is heard on all sides from those who best 
know its operation. The last and weightiest testimony in its behalf 
is from President Arthur. As we read it in the message that marks 
the near close of his official term, it is impossible for a friend of this 
reform to withhold an expression of gratitude for the part he has 
taken in establishing it in the country upon a solid and enduring 
foundation. 


sable to its success. 
If this reform has been fortunate in having President Arthur for 


its inauguration, it is also fortunate that, in President Arthur’s suc- | 


cessor, it will have a chief magistrate who will faithfully maintain it. 
If its guardianship must pass from the hands of President Arthur, 
there was no one to whom its friends would have intrusted its support 
with more confidence, than to the President-elect, Governor Cleveland. 

We appreciate the strain to which the civil service reform will be 
subjected in the transfer of the office of President from%one party to 
the other, but the strength of support will more than equal the 
strain. The American people, disgusted with the strife and intrigue 
for office and at the treatment of sacred public trusts as the spoils of 
party triumph, will utter their potent voice. And, strong with the 
people’s strength and in the lion-hearted courage of his own convic- 
tions, we believe that President Cleveland will not merely stand by 
the good that has been done, but will fortify it and extend its domain. 


He investigated its claims with candor, he espoused it | 
with sincerity, and gave it the steadfast support that was indispen- | 





THE MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 


Strate Houss, Boston, Dec. 10, 1884. 


To His Excellency the Governor and the Honorable the Executive 
Council : — 


THE undersigned, Civil Service Commissioners, beg leave to submit, 
for the approval of the governor and council, the following rules for 
the selection of persons to fill certain offices in the government of the 
Commonwealth and of the several cities thereof, and for the selection 
of persons to be employed as laborers in certain departments of the 
city of Boston : — 

The fourteenth section of the Act under which these rules have 
been prepared provides that they may be given a general or a limited 
application. We have considered it expedient to limit their appli- 
cation, in the beginning, to those branches of the service in which 
a considerable number of persons are employed, requiring qualifica- 
tions which can be ascertained by simple and uniform tests. The 
application of the rules to other departments, in which technical or 
professional knowledge is required, will be recommended whenever it 
shall appear that the public service will be benefited thereby. 

The returns which we have received from the various state and 
municipal departments show that the whole number of persons in 
the service, exclusive of laborers, to whom the provisions of the Act, 
if construed in its broadest sense, would apply, is about eight thou- 
sand. The number which cau be properly included under the head 
|of the clerical service (covered by Schedule A) is four hundred and 
forty-three. The number included in the regular police service of 
the Commonwealth and the several cities, the prison guards, watch- 
men, and others performing like service, and the members of the 
Fire Department of Boston (covered by Schedule B) is about two 
thousand three hundred. 

We have not included members of the Fire Department in other 
cities than Boston, for the reason that very few of them are perma- 
nently employed. Those who belong to the “call force ” receive so 
little compensation and hold office by so slight a tenure that, until 
the scope and purpose of the civil service rules are better understood, 
|there might be some difficulty in preparing a list of persons most 
eligible for this peculiar service. 

The average number of laborers in the several executive depart- 
ments of Boston, included in Schedule C, is about fifteen hundred. 
This gives a total of four thousand two hundred and forty-three 
offices and places in the two divisions of the public service to which 


| the rules herewith submitted will apply. 


We shall be pleased to furnish any other information, which can 


| be desired by your Excellency or the members of the council, in 
|regard to the subject-matter of these rules or the law upon which 


they are based. 
We are, very respectfully, 


JAMES M. BuGBEE, 
CuarLes THEeoporE RussELL, Jr., 
CHartes W. Cuirrorp, 

Civil Service Commissioners. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE RULES OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 


CHUSETTS AND THE CITIES THEREOF. 


In accordance with the provisions of chapter 320 of the Acts of 
the year 1884, the following rules have been prepared for the selection 
of persons to fill certain offices in the government of the Common- 
wealth and of the several cities thereof, and for the employment 
| of laborers in certain departments of the city of Boston : — 


RULE I. 





Subject only to the qualifications required to be ascertained in 
| accordance with these rules, the power of appointment and the 
responsibility of selection are in all cases in the appointing officer 
or board. The power to remove, existing by law, on the part of any 
officer or board is not impaired by anything contained in these rules. 


RULE Il. 


The commissioners will make and issue from time to time, as the 
‘needs of the service require, such regulations as may be necessary for 
‘conducting the business of their office, for the instruction of their 
| secretary, chief examiner, and local Boards of Examiners, and for 
| carrying out the provisions of these rules. 

RULE Ul. 


| For the purpose of making examinations of applicants, the com- 
| missioners will designate qualified persons to be members of Boards 
| of Examiners, and will duly commission such persons as examiners; 
| and the commissioners may at any time substitute another person in 


| place of any one so selected. 
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RULE Iv. 


In order that suitable provision may be made for conducting 
examinations in the several cities, the commissioners will from time 
to time apply to the proper authorities thereof for temporary quarters 
and for clerical assistance in receiving and filing applications for ap- 
pointment in the local service. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SERVICE. 
RULE V. 
1. The offices and places to‘be filled under these rules shall be 
classified in two divisions: the first to be known as “ The Official 


Service of the Commonwealth and the Several Cities thereof’’; the 
second, as “ The Labor Service of the City of Boston.” 


First Division. 


2. There shall be two schedules under the first division, known 
as Schedule A and Schedule B. 

3. Schedule A shall include clerks, copyists, recorders, book- 
keepers, and others rendering clerical service in the Commonwealth 
or the several cities, and designated as the “clerical service ” of the 


Commonwealth or of a certain city. There shall be two classes in | 


Schedule A, namely : — 

Class 1.— Persons whose annual compensation is at a rate less 
than $800. 

Class 2.— Persons whose annual compensation is at the rate of 
$800 and over. 

4. Schedule B shall include members of the regular police force in 
the Commonwealth and each city; prison guards, overseers, and 
watchmen connected with the penal, reformatory, and charitable 
institutions; members of the regular and call force of the Fire 
Department of Boston ; and certain other offices or positions in which 
physical capacity is of prime importance. And the offices or positions 
included in said schedule shall be designated as the “ prison,” “ po- 
lice,” or “fire service” of the Commonwealth or of a certain city. 
There shall be four classes in Schedule B, namely : — 

Class 1.— Turnkeys, watchmen, drivers of prison wagons, and 
others doing police duty in the prisons, houses of detention, reforma- 
tories, and certain other public institutions of the Commonwealth 
and the several cities. 

Class 2.— All members of the regular and call force of the Fire 
Department in the city of Boston. 

Class 3.— The district police and all members of the regular 
police in the several cities, except Boston. 

Class 4.— All members of the regular police force in the city of 
Boston. 


Second Division. 


5. Under the second division of the civil service there shall be 
one schedule, to be known as Schedule C, which shall include male 
day laborers in the following departments of the city of Boston; 
namely, streets, water, sewers, main drainage works, health, common 
and public grounds, lamps, parks, ferries, and cemeteries. 

6. The positions and offices included in the several schedules 
will be designated from time to time, and the names thereof pub- 
lished. 

7. No application from the same person will be received for 
appointment or employment in more than one of the schedules 
or classes of the civil service as herein designated. 


FIRST DIVISION. 
Applications. 
RULE VI. 


1. Applications for admission to examinations in the first division 
may be made at any time, and shall be on blanks in a form pre- 
scribed by the commissioners. Applications for appointment to po- 


sitions in the service of the Commonwealth and of the city of | 


Boston may be filed at the central office of the commissioners in 
Boston. Applications for appointment to positions in the service or 
other cities than Boston may be filed with the chairman of the local 
Board of Examiners in the city where service is sought, or at such 
other place as the commissioners may hereafter designate. 

2. Each applicant must state on oath and in his or her own 
handwriting: 1. Full name, residence, and post-office address. 2. 
Citizenship. 3. Age. 4. Place of birth. 5. Health and physical 
capacity for the public service. 6. Right of preference by reason 
of military or naval service. 7. Previous employment in the public 
service. 8. Business or employment and residence for the previous 
five years. 9. Education. 10. Such other information shall be fur- 


nished as may reasonably be required touching the applicant’s fitness 
for the public service. 


| 


RULE VII. 


1. Applicants for appointment to any position in the service 
of the Commonwealth to which these rules apply must be citizens of 
the United States and residents of the Commonwealth during the 
year preceding the date of their application. But this restriction 
shall not apply to positions in which special expert knowledge is 
required. 

2. Applicants for appointment in the service of a city must be 
residents thereof, except where special qualifications are required, 
and the appointing officer requests in writing that the examination 
be open to non-residents. 

RULE VIII. 


1. Where physical qualifications are necessary, the commissioners 
will provide for examinations to determine them. 
2. The physical examination of applicants for appointment in 


| Classes 2, 3, and 4, Schedule B, shall be made by the surgeon-general 


or one of the medical examiners, if for the service of the Common- 
wealth, and by the city physician or the physician employed by the 
department which the applicant seeks to enter, if for city service. 
And the results of such examination shall be certified on blanks 
furnished by the commissioners, in form approved by the surgeon- 
general of the Commonwealth. 


RULE IX. 
9 


- 


1. Applicants for appointment in Classes 2 and 4, Schedule B 
(the Police and Fire Departments of Boston), must not be less than 
twenty-two nor over thirty years of age at the time of making the 
application ; provided, however, that this shall not apply to appli- 
cants for appointment in the regular force of the Fire Department of 
Boston who have served in the call force or as “ permanent substi- 
tutes.” Applicants for appointment in Classes 1 and 3, Schedule B 
(the prison and police service of the Commonwealth and of other 
cities than Boston), must not be less than twenty two nor over forty 
years of age; provided, however, that this limitation as to age of 
applicants for positions in said Classes 1 and 3 shall not apply to 
watchmen in public buildings and public institutions, or to persons 
who have served in the army or navy of the United States in time of 
war and received an honorable discharge therefrom. 

2. In Class 2, Schedule B (the Fire Department of Boston), appli- 
cations for appointment in the regular force shall be confined to 
those serving as “ permanent substitutes ” or members of the “ call 
force.” No such application for appointment shall be made by any 
person, unless under forty years of age and possessed of the physical 
| qualifications required for an original appointment. No person 
shall be certified for appointment as a member of the “ call force ” or 
as a “ permanent substitute,” who does not possess the qualifications 
required for a member of the permanent force. 

3. Applicants for appointment in Classes 3 and 4, Schedule B 
(district and city police), must not be less than five feet eight inches 
in height, and weigh not less than one hundred and forty pounds. 
Applicants for appointment in Class 2, Schedule B (the Fire Depart- 
ment of Boston), shall not be less than five feet four inches in height, 
and weigh not less than one hundred and twenty pounds. 


RULE X. 


No application for appointment will be received from any vendor 
of intoxicating liquor, or any person habitually using intoxicating 
beverages to excess, or any person who, within the year preceding 
his application, has been convicted of any offence against the laws of 
this Conmenaneiiie 

RULE XI. 


Every application must be supported by certificates of good 
moral character, health, and physical and mental capacity for doing 
the public work, the certificates to be in such form and number as 
the commissioners shall prescribe. But no recommendation which 
may be given by any senator, member of the House of Representa- 
tives, alderman, or councilman, except as to the character or resi- 
dence of the applicant, can be received or considered by any person 
concerned in making any appointment under these rules. 


RULE XII. 


Every false statement knowingly made by any person in his 
application for examination, and every connivance by him at any 
false statement made in any certificate which may accompany his 
application, or any complicity by him in any fraud, shall be regarded 
as good cause for excluding him from the eligible list, or for his 
removal or discharge during probation or thereafter, 


RULE XIiil. 


Defective applications will be suspended and applicants notified 
to amend the same. Whenever the application shows that the appli- 





cant is not qualified under the rules and regulations, the application 
| will be rejected and the applicant notified of the reason therefor. 











RULE XIV. 


The date of the reception of all applications shall be indorsed 
thereon and entered of record; and, if the applicants for admission 
to any class are in excess of the number that can be examined at 
a single examination, they will be notified to appear in the order in 
which their names are entered,— provided that persons who have 
served in the army or navy of the United States in time of war and 
been honorably discharged therefrom shall have precedence in such 
notification. 

Examinations. 


RULE XV. 


1. All examinations shall be absolutely impartial, practical in their 
character, and with paramount regard to matters which will fairly 
test the relative capacity and fitness of the persons examined for the 
service which they seek to enter. 

2. No question in ‘any examination shall relate to political or 
religious opinions or affiliations, and no appointment or selection to 
an office, or for employment within the scope of these rules, shall be 
in any manner affected or influenced by such opinions or affiliations. 

3. The examinations shall be held at such times and places as the 
commissioners may designate, and proper notice thereof given. So 
far as practicable, the examination of applicants for appointment in 
the service of a city shall be held therein. 


RULE XVI. 


1. The general examinations for admission to the service in the 
first division shall be limited to the following subjects: 1. Orthogra- 
phy, penmanship, and copying. 2. Arithmetic,— fundamental rules, 
fractions, and percentage. 3. Interest, discount, and elements of 
book-keeping and of accounts. 4. Elements of the English language, 
letter-writing, and the proper construction of sentences. 5. Elements 
of the geography, history, aud government of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, or the city in which service is 
sought. 6. The special duties of the office. 

2. Proficiency in any subject shall be credited in grading the 
standing of the person examined in proportion to the value of a 
knowledge of such subject in the branch or part of the service which 
the applicant seeks to enter. 

8. No one shall be entitled to be certified to appointment in 
Class 2 of Schedule A whose standing upon a just grading in the 
general examination shall be less than sixty-five per centum of com- 
plete proficiency in the first three subjects mentioned in this rule, 
and that measure of proficiency shall be deemed adequate. 

4. For places in whieh a lower degree of education will suffice, the 
commissioners may limit the examinations to any of the subjects 
above mentioned; but uo person shall be certified for appointment 
under this clause whose grading shall be less than an average of sixty- 
five per centum on such subjects, or parts thereof, as the examination 
may embrace. 

5. The commissioners may also order examinations upon other 
subjects of a technical or special character, to test the capacity which 
may be needed in any part of the classified service which requires 
information or skill. Examinations hereunder may be competitive 
or non-competitive. The application for and notice of the special 
examinations, the records thereof, and the certification of those found 
competent shall be such as the commissioners may prescribe. 

6. Ability to answer correctly the printed questions placed before 
him at the examination will not fully determine the fitness of the 
candidate for the position which he seeks. Character, experience, 
physical condition, and natural aptitude for the service will be taken 
into account. 

RULE XVII. 


Those examined shall be marked and graded according to their 
excellence, as shown by their examination, and shall have their grade 
entered upon a register. Separate registers may be kept of those 
seeking to enter any part of the service in which special qualifications 
are required. 


RULE XVIIL 


Whenever the special qualifications required for a position are 
such that assistance from experts in conducting an examination 
is advisable, such experts may be designated to aid the examining 
board; and, so far as practicable, such experts shall be persons 
employed in the department to which the applicant seeks admission. 


Appointments. 


RULE XIX. 

1. No person shall be appointed permanently to any office or 
employment in the first division who has not passed an examination 
as provided by these rules. 

2. Whenever any officer or board having the power of appoint- 
ment to any office or employment under these rules shall so request, 
the commissioners shall certify to him the names of the three most 
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eligible persons on the proper register, indicating any of them who 
have served in the military and naval service of the United States in 
time of war, and been honorably discharged therefrom. If neces- 
sary, the commissioners may certify additional names thereafter. 

3. In case the request for any such certification or any law or 
regulation shall call for persons of one sex, those of that sex shall be 
certified: otherwise, sex shall be disregarded in certification. 

4. In case the office requires such special qualifications that the 
commissioners certify that they are unable to comply with the requisi- 
tion, the appointing power may appoint any person named by him, 
who, upon a non-competitive examination, shall be dul certiked by 
the commissioners as qualified to discharge the duties of the position. 

5. From the names certified, the appointing power shall make a 
selection to fill the vacant place, subject, however, to the provisions 
of the following clause, giving preference in appointments to certain 
persons. 

6. Persons who have served in the army or navy of the United 
States in time of war, and been honorably discharged therefrom, 
shall be preferred for appointment in the civil service over other per- 
sons of equal qualifications, as ascertained under these rules; and 
persons thus preferred shall not be disqualified from holding a posi- 
tion in the civil service on account of any physical disability, pro- 
pa such disability does not render him incompetent to perform the 

uties. 





RULE XxX. 


Whenever the commissioners are notified that proficiency in any 
ws subject is needed in the position to be filled, they may certify 
the names of three persons in the eligible list having the highest 
standing (not being below the minimum of 65) on such special sub- 
ject. 

RULE XXI. 


In the selection from the persons whose names are certified by the 
commissioners, the appointing officer, upon written requisition there- 
for, will be furnished with the applications, the certificates, and exam- 
ination papers of the persons certified; and, in the exercise of his 
responsible power of selection, he may summon personally before him 
the certified persons for such verbal inquiries as he may deem proper. 
All papers furnished upon requisition, as above, must be returned to 
the commissioners with the notice of selection. 


RULE XXII. 


Every person having the power of appointment to or employment 
in any position in the first division shall forthwith give notice in 
writing to the commissioners of the name and place of residence of 
any person appointed or employed in such position, of the rejection 
of any such person during or after probation, and of the transfer, 
promotion, resignation or removal, discharge or death, of any person 
serving under him, with the dates thereof. 


RULE XXIII. 


The commissioners may give a certificate to any person examined, 
stating the grade which such person attained, as shown by the marking. 


RULE XXIV. 


1. No person on any register shall be certified more than three 
times for the same office, except by the consent of the appointing 
officer; provided, however, if the office requires special or expert 
qualifications, persons may be certified more than three times, when 
deemed advisable by the commissioners. 

2. No person shall remain eligible more than one year on any reg- 
ister; but, under such regulations as the commissioners may make, 
he may, without further examination, be placed on the new eligible 
list. 


RULE XXV. 


1. No examination shall be required upon a reappointment of any 
person to the same office. 

2. Any person appointed to or employed in any position in the 
first division of the classified service, after due certification for the 
same under these rules, who shall be found or certified to the com- 
missioners by the proper authorities to have been dismissed or sepa- 
rated therefrom without fault or delinquency on his part, may be 
reappointed or re-employed without further examination in the 
same part or grade of such service, at the same office, within one year 
next following such dismissal or separation. 


Transfers. 
RULE XXVI. 


Transfer without examination may be made from a position in 
one department, office, or institution to a similar position in another 
department, office, or institution, upon the mutual consent of the 
heads of the respective departments, offices, or institutions ; provided, 
however, that no person shall be transferred from one class to another 
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class, under these rules, without a non-competitive examination. 
But policemen may be transferred from one place to another, under 
Sect. 11, Chapter 28, of the Public Statutes, without examination or 
notice to the commissioners. 
Probation. 
RULE XXVII. 

1. Every original appointment or employment in the permanent 

service in the first division shall be for the probationary period of 


six months. 
of the person appointed have been found satisfactory to the appoint- 


ing power, the probationer shall be absolutely appointed or em-| 


ployed, but otherwise be deemed out of the service. 

2. The officer under whom any probationer shall serve shall care- 
fully observe the quality and value of the service rendered by him, 
and shall report in writing to the appointing power the facts ob- 
served by such officer, showing the service, character, and qualifica- 
tions of such probationer; and such report shall be preserved on file, 
subject to inspection by the commissioners. 


Promotion. 
RULE XXVIII. 

1. In Class 4, Schedule B (the regular police force of the city of 
Boston), appointments, except to the lowest grade, shall be made by 
promotion as herein provided. ; 

2. If, in the judgment of the appointing power, there be none in 
the lower grades fit to perform the duties in such vacant position, in 
that case, and in no other, the position may be filled by competitive 
examination under these rules. 

3. Promotions shall be made by successive grades: in case of 


vacancy in any position, it shall be filled by a selection from the} 


next inferior grade, if there be any person in such grade fit for 
promotion; and, if there be no such person, then the promotion 
shall be made by selection from the next inferior grade, and so on 
until all the inferior grades are exhausted. 

4. No person in said class, when these rules take effect, shall be 
promoted without passing an appropriate examination under the 
rules. Promotion in said class will in all cases be based upon the 
positive merit of the person promoted, and upon his superior quali- 
fications as shown by his previous service. 

5. There shall be kept in the Police Departinent of the city of 
Boston proper records of the efficiency and conduct of all persons 
employed therein. In examinations for promotion, the greatest 
weight shall be given to the actual work of the persons examined, as 
exhibited in the records, and upon the certificate of their immediate 
official superiors that their efliciency and conduct during their past 
service have been in all respects satisfactory. 

6. In all other classes of the first division, appointments by 
promotion shall not be subject to these rules; provided, however, 
that, in case the person promoted has never passed an examination 
under these rules which entitles him to be placed on an eligible list 
for the position to which he is promoted, he shall pass a non- 
competitive examination. 


Temporary Service. 
RULE XXIX. 


1. No persons except those examined and found eligible under 
these rules for permanent appointment or employment shall be 
appointed or employed for temporary service, except in cases of 
emergency where the public business would suffer from delay in 
filling the position as herein provided. In no case shall such tem- 
porary appointment or employment continue for more than three 
months, and no reappointment or employment of the same person 
or of another to the same position at the end of such period shall be 
allowed. And, in every such case, the officer making the appoint- 
ment or furnishing the employment shall report the same to the com- 
missioners within five days, with the reason therefor and the time for 
which the temporary appointment or employment is necessary. 

2. If, for any sufficient reason, it shall be impracticable to supply 
the names of persons who have passed a competitive examination in 
due season for any appointment or employment in any position in the 
first division, the commissioners may provide for a provisional ap- 
pointment by non-competitive examination or otherwise. 





SECOND DIVISION. 
Laborers. 
RULE XXX. 
1. Applicants for labor in the several departments of the city of 


Boston included in Schedule C, who produce satisfactory evidence of 
their capacity for labor and their habits as to industry and sobriety, | 


shall be registered in the order of their application at such convenient 


At the end of which time, if the conduct and capacity | 





time and place or places in said city as shall be designated by the 
commissioners. The register shall state the (1) name, (2) age, (3) 
residence, (4) citizenship, (5) number and relationship of persons 
depending for support upon the applicant, (6) service in the army or 
navy in time of war, (7) previous occupation, (8) references, (9) 
personal description and such other information as may be required. 

2. When the services of laborers are required in any of said 
departments, the officer or person having the appointment or selection 
shall notify the commissioners, stating the number of men wanted, 
kind of labor for which they are wanted, and tbe time and place of 
employment; and said commissioners shall thereupon send to the 
officer or the person making the requisition the names and resi- 
dences of twice the number of men called for (if the register con- 
tains so many), making an impartial selection by lot or otherwise, 
giving preference, other qualifications being equal, to those who have 
served in the army or navy of the United States in time of war and 
have been honorably discharged therefrom, and to those having fami- 
lies depending upon them for support. 

3. The selection shall be made from the list so furnished, and the 
names of those employed shall be returned to the commissioners 
forthwith. At the end of their term of service, the persons so 
employed may keep their places on the register, upon application 
to the commissioners and proof that their labor has been satisfactory. 

4. In case the commissioners are unable to fill a requisition for 
laborers, the fact shall be certified to the officer making the requisi- 
tion, who shall then make the selection. 

5. The commission may make such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to identify the registered applicants and to preserve a record of 
their conduct. 

6. In cases of emergency, where the temporary services of a large 
number of unskilled laborers are required in either of said depart- 
ments, the officer or person having the appointment shall select by 
lot, or in such other equitable way as the commissioners may deter- 
mine, those who present themselves for the immediate service. 


Offices not includéd in Rules. 
RULE XXXI. 

Upon the request of any officer or board having the power of 
appointment to any office or position in the service of the Common- 
wealth, or any of the cities thereof, to which these rules do not apply, 
the commissioners will furnish names from any list of eligible 
persons to fill a vacancy in such office or position; or they will, 
whenever practicable, hold competitive or non-competitive examina- 
tions for such office or position. 

In council approved, Dec. 17, 1884. 

Henry B. Pierce, Secretary. 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission, in view of the fact 
that, as the civil service examinations become better and better 
known, they attract more and more applicants, have found it useful, 
after consultation with the President, to adopt the following resolution, 
which will explain to applicants why they may not receive an early 
notice to appear and be examined : — 


Resolved, That, in order to avoid the examination of a number 
of applicants greatly in excess of the needs of the service and the 
imposition of useless labor on the boards of examiners, whenever 
there shall be on the register of any State or Territory more persons 
of either sex of any grade or class than are likely to be required for 
certification during the next six months, no more applicants of that 
sex and grade or class will be examined for that State or Territory 
till such excess has ceased, unless otherwise ordered by the Com- 
mission. 





CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS. 
Tue Civil Service Reform Association of California, at a meeting 
held on December 3, passed the following resolutions : — 


Resolved, That the action of John W. Shaeffer, a member of this 
association, in serving as the Collector of Political Assessments upon 
federal office-holders in this city during the late political campaign, 
was a gross violation of every principle and practice which this asso- 


| ciation is organized to assert and promote ; 


That we therefore indignantly condemn the aforesaid action of 
Mr. Shaeffer, and direct that his name be stricken from the roll of 
membership of this association. 

The Secretary is hereby ordered to send to John W. Shaeffer a 
certified copy of these resolutions. 

The following resolutions were also adopted : — 

Resolved, That the maintenance and further extension and 
improvement of the existing civil service reform legislation is the 
most important political question now before the country ; 





- 








That the record of Governor Cleveland as mayor and as governor 
justifies the expectation from him of such maintenance, extension, 
and improvement, according to his opportunities as President of the 
United States ; 

That such action on his part will fulfil the wishes of a large and 
increasing proportion of the best and wisest people of the United 
States without distinction of party ; will be more useful toward ele- 
vating the standard of that morality, public and private, which is the 
real strength of nations, than any other measure now a 
before our voters; and will continue a permanent and noble monu- 
ment to his own fame as an American statesman ; 

That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to Governor Cleve- 
land at Albany and to the Crviz, Service Recorp for publication. 





AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF MARYLAND. 


Tue Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland is now in the 
fourth year of its existence. Although its original membership was 
not large, its numbers have steadily increased as the importance of 
the cause it advocates has been impressed upon the popular con- 
science. Its members are now of opinion that the time has come 
when a general appeal should be made to the intelligent voters of the 
State, regardless of their party affiliations, to enroll themselves in our 
ranks. While the past work of the association has been chiefly that 
of bringing before the people of Maryland the work of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, of which it is a branch, it has also at- 
tempted to reform bad methods in State and municipal administra- 
tion. Its members are confident that their efforts will yet be crowned 
with success, if those who sympathize with the purposes of the asso- 
ciation will but study its methods and lend their aid. 

During the past year, the association presented to the General As- 
sembly of the State two important bills: one to prohibit political 
assessments in the State; the other to establish a Board of Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners to regulate, upon the merit system, appointments 
to most of the municipal and State offices in Baltimore city. After a 
hearing of the delegation from the association before a joint special 
committee, to whom the bills had been referred, both bills were 
favorably reported to the Senate, and finally only failed of passage by 
lacking one vote of a constitutional majority. 

The progress which civil service reform has already made in this 
country is both encouraging and significant. Originally proposed in 
the House of Representatives by Thomas A. Jenckes, of Rhode 
Island, in 1867, the idea has grown from apparent weakness to 
acknowledged strength. It first took root in the New York post- 
office and in the New York custom-house, where reform was least 
expected. It is the most signal of all triumphs that civil service 
reform should have first established itself in that State where 
the spoils system originated at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and whence it spread like a pestilence throughout the coun- 
try. The reform movement, practically begun in New York, has 
also spread from that original source. The work of propaganda 
has been done chiefly by the New York Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, which has distributed some fifty thousand political pam- 
phlets in places where they would do the most good. A hundred 
similar associations, from Maine to California, have sprung into 
vigorous life. These scattered associations have been united into a 
“ National Civil Service Reform League,” occupying the same head- 
quarters as the New York Association. A monthly journal, called 
the Crvit Service Recorp, published by the reform associations of 
Boston and Cambridge, has been scattered broadcast over the land 
by aid of this National League. 

Public opinion in favor of civil service reform is now everywhere 
increasing. Political action has already been shaped to such an 
extent that a reform bill, forbidding political assessments and intro- 
ducing the merit system into the departments in Washington and 
such custom-houses and post-offices as employ fifty clerks, was passed 
by Congress Jan. 16, 1883; and the Act went into operation on the 
16th of July. This law of the land is commonly known as the 
Pendleton bill. It was recommended by members of the National 
Civil Service Reform League at their meeting in Newport in the 
summer of 1881, and pressed upon Congress by the co-operation 
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of all the local associations. But the Pendleton bill affects only ten 
thousand office-holders. There are one hundred thousand more still 
in the hands of politicians. The system of rotation in office was in- 
troduced into our federal administration by the Act of 1820, whereby 
the tenure of district attorneys, collectors of customs, postmasters, 
etc., was limited to four years. By this system, one hundred thou- 
sand innocent men — faithful, experienced public servants —can be 
politically slaughtered after serving their term. This system is so 
monstrously cruel that it seems more worthy of an Oriental despotism 
than of a free republic. Against this system, the National Civil 
Service Reform League is now directing its chief energies. It 
pressed upon Congress at its last session a bill repealing the Act 
of 1820 and its attendant evils. The Civil Service Committee of 
the House of Representatives unanimously recommended the bill, 
which was supported at Washington by delegates from the National 
League and byjappeals from many local associations, among others 
from that in Maryland, Mr. Findlay presenting the letter addressed 
in behalf of this association by George B. Cole, its Secretary. But a 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was lost by one hun- 
dred and forty-six yeas and ninety-nine nays, a significant vote. 
The favorable report by the House Committee on civil service was 
drawn by Mr. Hoblitzell, of Maryland; and that report has been 
sent by the New York Association, in connection with a brief report 
of what has been accomplished in that State, to all active editors in 
the country and to many thousands of influential citizens. The second 
reform bill of the United States is not dead. Like the successive 
reform bills in England, temporarily obstructed by antiquated poli- 
ticians, the cause is more alive than are the men who fail to see that 
the day for reform hascome. The dawn is already here. The cause 
rises paramount above the interests of party. Victory was gained on 
the 4th of May, 1883, in the State and twenty-three cities of New 
York, by a Democratic legislature, with a Democratic governor. In 
Massachusetts, on the 3d of last June, it was a Republican legislature 
and a Republican governor that decided the same great issue for the 
Commonwealth and her municipalities. If reform is possible in 
States and cities where “ringism” and “ bossism” have held high 
carnival, it is possible in any State or city in the land. 

In view of these facts and of the paramount importance of secur- 
ing the passage of laws tending to the desired end of making appoint- 
ments in the civil service of the nation, State, and city of Baltimore 
on business principles, instead of leaving them to be bestowed for 
party service,— a system degrading alike to him who gives and him 
who receives,— this association urges upon its fellow-citizens the duty 
of strengthening its aggressive power by swelling its numbers. It is 
not uncommon for party politicians, when pressed to take a stand 
upon the question, to plead that it is important, but complex, and 
that they are not sufficiently informed upon the subject. The moral 
force behind a question put to these gentlemen is very much greater 
when they realize that an expression of opinion is requested by 
thousands instead of hundreds. Heavy battalions are powerful 
among voters as well as upon the battle-field. An increase of mem- 
bership is especially important during the coming year, in order that 
attention may be secured, on the part of legislative candidates to be 
nominated and elected in 1885, to the fact that, at the legislature of 
1886, they will be compelled to take a stand upon this question 
of reform, when bills similar to those presented in 1884 will be again 
introduced. Civil service laws are working so admirably in other 
States that no step should be left untaken that will induce like legis- 
lation in Maryland, where we have but to look around us to behold 
the monumental evils of a lack of civil service reform. 








THE PROPOSED BILL FOR ILLINOIS. 


A civit service bill has been prepared by the Chicago Civil 
Service Reform League, based upon the United States Civil Service 
Act and the bills passed in New York and Massachusetts. It is the 
intention of the League to present their bill to the Illinois Legislat- 
ure, and to urge its passage. We expect to make some comments 
on the bill in the next number of the Recorp. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


THE annual message of President Arthur contains mention of the 
good results of the Civil Service Act, as follows :— 


On the 29th of February last, I transmitted to Congress the first 
annual report of the Civil Service Commission, together with com- 
munications from the heads of the several executive departments of 
the government respecting the practical workings of the law under 
which the Commission has been acting. The results therein fore- 
shadowed have been more than realized. The system has fully 
answered the expectations of its friends in securing competent and 
faithful public servants, and in protecting the appointing officers of 
the government from the pressure of personal importunity and from 
the labor of examining the claims and pretensions of rival candidates 
for public employment. The law has had the unqualified support of 
the President and of the heads of the several departments, and the 
members of the Commission have performed their duties. with zeal 
and fidelity. Their report will shortly be submitted, and will be 
accompanied by such recommendations for enlarging the scope of 
the existing statute as shall commend themselves to the Executive 
and the commissioners charged with its administration. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW HAVEN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue third annual meeting of the New Haven Civil Service 
Reform Association was held December 12. In the absence of the 
president, Mr. Edwin S. Wheeler called the meeting to order. James 
F. Colby officiated as secretary. 

In the report of the executive committee, the special work of the 
New Haven Association is thus spoken of : — 


The committee have distributed about 1,350 documents during 
the past year. Letters have also been addressed to the candidates for 
Congress of both parties. Hon. Charles L. Mitchell, in his reply, 
referred the committee to his letter of two years ago, in which he 
promised to give his support to the Pendleton bill, or to any other 
proper method by which entrance to or continuance in the subordi- 
nate offices of the civil service shall be regulated by strictly business 
methods, and also called attention to his vote with regard to the 
repeal of the law of 1820. Up to date, no reply has been received 
from the Republican candidate for Congress, Col. Henry Allen. 


The committee appointed at the last annual meeting to co-operate | 


with a similar committee of the Taxpayers’ Association, and endeavor 
to secure legislation consolidating the town and city governments of 


New Haven, acted according to its instructions, and drew up a bill | 


which was presented to the legislature. The failure to observe cer- 
tain legal technicalities prevented the consideration of the measure 
by the General Assembly ; and the report recommends that the com- 
mittee be continued, and be requested to take what steps may be 
necessary to secure the needed legislation during the coming session. 

The report of the treasurer, Samuel Lloyd, showed a balance of 
$31.37 in the treasury. 

Prof. Johnson T. Platt reported for the committee that was 
appointed to secure the consolidation of the town and city govern- 
ments that the bill did not receive proper attention by the legislative 
committee to which it was referred. This year, he hoped 
those who objected to the bill as drawn up have a conference with 
the committee with a view of making a better bill. 

Postmaster Sperry made some remarks on civil service reform. 
Mr. Sperry made an earnest and convincing speech in favor of the 
movement as a business measure before the National Board of Trade. 
He said that he had instituted business principles and had made pro- 
motions a reward for merit twenty-three years ago, before the civil 
service movement was inaugurated. 


by those rules in a few days, he now having fifty-two men in his 
control. 
The nominating committee which had been appointed to bring in 
a list of officers reported the following, and they were elected: presi- 
dent, E. S. Wheeler; vice-presidents, Johnson T. Platt,.Rev. Edwin 
S. Lines, Pierce N. Welch, F. H. Hart; secretary, James F. Colby; 
treasurer, Samuel Lloyd; executive committee, Rev. T. R. Bacon, 
Charles L. Baldwin, S. T. Dutton, George L. Fox, H. W. Farnam, 
S. A. Galpin, W. H. Law, H. J. Prudden, Talcott H. Russell, H. B. 
Sargent, Wm. G. Sumner, M. F. Tyler. 
imeon E. Baldwin moved that the association should express to 
President Arthur its gratitude for what he has done for civil service 
reform, and its hope that he would extend the operation of the 
Pendleton bill still further before leaving his office; also, that the 
association express, in a similar manner, its commendation of 
President-elect Cleveland’s course in promoting civil service reform 
as Governor of New York, and its hope that he will continue to 


to have | 


His office now came under the | 
control of the Civil Service Commission ; and a vacancy is to be filled | 





| 
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promote the reform as President. The executive committee was 
empowered to draw up such addresses and forward them. 

Secretary Colby said that inquiries had been addressed to Demo- 
cratic Congressmen similar to those sent to Republican Congressmen 
last year, and he read the following replies : — 


HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Dec. 9, 1884. 


JAMEs F. Co.sy, Esq., Secretary, New Haven, Conn. : 


Dear Sir,—In reply to the question contained in your letter of 
the 6th inst., I beg leave to say: First, the recent Civil Service Act 
of 1883 does not relieve me, as a member of Congress, in any appre- 
ciable degree, from the importunities of office-seekers ; and, therefore, 
I have not, in consequence thereof, any more time for appropriate 
Congressional work. The reason of this, however, ought to be 
apparent to you. Prior to the passage of the Civil Service Act, the 
administration was in the hands of the Republican party, who never 
appointed Democrats to office. Office-seekers, therefore, did not 
trouble me, as I belong to the opposite party, but, doubtless, made 
applications to Republican members of Congress. . Since the recent 
election, sufficient time has not elapsed to make it apparent whether 
the passage of the Act will in any way diminish the applications for 
what is called “influence” in securing appointments. I should 
doubt whether it would do so, but I consider that the influence 
invoked would not be effective. 

To your second question, [I answer that the Civil Service Act 
appears to be working well and to have secured the favor of enlight- 
ened representatives who will be disposed to enlarge its operations. 

To your third question, I answer that I am in favor of repealing 
the Act of May 15, 1820. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ABRAM S. Hewitt. 


Unitep States SENATE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Dec. 10, 1884. 
JAMES F. Cotpy, Esq., New Haven, Conn. : 

Dear Sir,— Naturally, I have watched with much interest and 
solicitude the administration of the civil service reform law. My 
observation leads me to believe that the gentlemen who have charge 
of its execution have fully comprehended their duty, and have been 
very faithful in performing it. The law has already accomplished 
much good in inaugurating the “merit system.” Its scope, now 
comparatively narrow, must be greatly enlarged, and then it is 
destined to work incalculable benefit to the country. Some of the 
dangers which began to threaten seriously free government have been 
greatly mitigated. Improvement in the service is visible, pressure 
on the time and attention of members of Congress to have influence 
in securing patronage has been sensibly diminished, the departments 
have been greatly relieved, and their chiefs have been enabled to 
give more time and intelligent consideration to the discharge of 
the legitimate duties of their offices. My expectations have been 
more than realized. 

I think we may have the fullest confidence that the President- 
elect will, in his new field of duty, be as faithful to the principles of 
this reform movement as he has shown himself to be while mayor 
and governor, that he will rigidly enforce the provisions of the laws 
now on the statute-book, and gradually extend their application to 
the whole subordinate non-political service. As the necessity for 
additional legislation shall appear, it will be promptly and intelli- 
gently recommended. The system has grown rapidly in favor with 
members of Congress; and, in this, I think they only reflect the 
views of their constituents. The beneficence of the reform will 
surely commend it more and more to the good sense and patriotism 
of the people. Its original friends have every reason to be encour- 
aged, but this encouragement should only stimulate them to increased 
exertion. 

Very respectfully, 
GrorGE H. PENDLETON. 


THE MARYLAND CIVIL SERVICE REFORMER. 


Tuer Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland announces 
that it has perfected arrangements for the publication of a monthly 
paper under its auspices, to be called the Civil Service Reformer, the 
first number of which will be issued January, 1885. 

The services of the best known and most effective local writers 
have been secured, and may be depended upon to produce readable 
and forcible articles. 

Among the objects of the paper will be the following : — 

1. To expose the manifold abuses which now prevail in our city 


and state governments, by reason of the prostitution of the public 
service to private ends in the matter of appointments and removals ; 
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and to endeavor to procure the passage of a civil service reform bill 
by the next legislature. 

2. To demonstrate the necessity and defend the wisdom of the 
application of civil service reform to the conduct of all public busi- 
ness. 

3. To discuss the attitude of the national government toward 
civil service reform principles, to uphold the incoming administra- 
tion in all its efforts to carry out the spirit and letter of the federal 
law, and to denounce all attempts to evade them; to endeavor to 
secure the repeal of the Four-Year Tenure Act, and to urge the exten- 
sion of the law to a larger number of offices. 

4. To review the actual workings of the machinery established 
to carry out the federal law in Maryland, and to inform the public 
whether it is being fairly and wisely administered. 

5. To publish suitable correspondence upon subjects connected 
with the purposes of the society. 


SENATOR PENDLETON’S BALTIMORE RESPONSE. 


SENATOR PENDLETON — in response to the toast, “Civil Service 
Reform: Governor Cleveland is its best practical exponent, and we 
look to his administration to enforce all laws that secure it, and,to 
inaugurate others which will widen the scope of its operations, until 
the corrupting spoils system shall cease to be even a possibility in 
our political life”—at the Senator Gorman banquet,'recently given 
in Baltimore, spoke as follows : — 


I have examined with care all his public acts and utterances as 
mayor and governor and candidate; and I find in them all a most 
intelligent comprehension of the value of the necessity of a reform 
in the civil service, and a pledge to devote time and opportunity to 
its development. They are luminous with the idea that public office 
is a public trust, not partisan reward; that no office has a right to 
exist, unless it is essential to the welfare of the people; that its 
administration is bad beyond palliation, unless it brings the highest 
capacity and the utmost fidelity to the discharge of its every duty. 
What else is civil service reform? No, gentlemen, what else is 
a perfect civil service? 

It is well now, when opponents and spoilsmen are affecting to 
be in doubt, to recall his declarations. In his letter accepting the 
nomination for Governor of New York in 1882, he says: “ Subordi- 
nates in public places should be selected and retained for their effi- 
ciency, and not because they may be used to accomplish partisan ends. 

“The system of levying assessments for partisan purposes on 
those holding office or place cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Through the thin disguise of voluntary contributions, this is seen to 
be naked extortion, reducing the compensation which should be hon- 
estly earned, and swelling a fund used to debauch the people and 
defeat the popular will.” 

In his message, after one year of administration as governor, he 
enumerates, with justifiable pride, as his offering of first-fruits : 
“The most practical and thorough civil service reform has gained 
a place in the policy of the State. Political assessments upon em- 
ployés in the public departments have been prohibited.” 

In his letter accepting the nomination for the Presidency, he 


says: “ The selection and retention of subordinates in government | 


employment should depend on their ascertained fitness and the value 
of their work, and they should neither be expected nor allowed to 
do questionable party service. The interests of the people will be 
better protected, the estimate of public labor and duty will be 
immensely improved, public employment will be open to all who can 
demonstrate their fitness to enter it, the unseemly scramble for place 
under the government, with the consequent importunity which em- 
bitters official life, will cease; and the public departments will not 
be filled with those who conceive it to be their first duty to aid the 
party to which they owe their places, instead of rendering patient 
and honest return to the people.” 

Governor Cleveland never violated a pledge given to the people. 
Faithful himself in the performance of every duty devolved on him 
pee he has required the same fidelity from all his subordi- 
nates. No man can rise from the examination of these and other 
public acts and utterances without feeling that the demand of duty 
is his uppermost thought, and its performance is his spontaneous act. 
No man can fail to see that a strong sense of responsibility to the 
people, a firm reliance on the people, an earnest desire to serve the 
people well, as an honest, self-respecting servant of the people, are 
the guiding motives of his public life. No fair man will deny that 
he has shown the intelligence to fill any office, the strength to correct 
any abuse, the courage to confront any error. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer, I will not dwell on the 
provisions of the present law. You know them. I will not show 
you that every anticipation of the letter of acceptance has been fully 
realized, and that a visible improvement of the service and elevation 
of official tone have resulted. The law has already done much good. 





Its provisions will be enforced. Its scope will be widened. Addi- 
tional legislation may be needed, and will be promptly applied. The 
entire subordinate, non-political civil service will brought within 
the beneficent application of the law, and incalculably more good 
will be effected. I will indulge in no prophecy. The tentative 
period is passed. I congratulate you on the assured fact that Cleve- 
land’s administration will not come to an end until the “corrupting 
spoils system shall cease to be even a possibility in our political life.” 





A MISSOURI IDEA. 


AN adjourned meeting of the Representatives and Senators of 
the legislature of Missouri, from St. Louis, was held on December 1. 
There were present Senators McGinnis, Hathaway, Kelley, O’Brien, 
and Representatives Henry, Manistry, H. H. Bodeman, Michael J. 
Ratchford, R. E. M. Bain, y W. Brown, J. N. Judge, Frank S. Curtis, 
George A. Castleman, James M. Loring, James Carroll, John F. Wal- 
ton, Thomas J. Ward, and Richard M. Wray. These meetings are 
held every Monday night for the purpose of hearing from citizens 
of St. Louis suggestions as to proper measures to be introduced in 
the next legislature. 

Mr. Henry Hitchcock discussed at some length the subject of civil 
service reform. He said he was very glad to learn from the chair- 
man some days ago that an opportunity would be given to address 
the delegation. The Missouri Association thought it would be proper 
to lay the matter before the legislature, as the same principles that 
applied to the National Government would apply to a State. The 
principle of civil service had been adopted by New York and Massa- 
chusetts, and he wished that the same principles that have been ap- 
plied in those States should be applied here, and various amendator 
acts. As to what those principles were, he held that the same busi- 
ness principles should apply in the public service as were adopted by 
private individuals. Civil service did not intend that a permanent 
office-holding class should be encouraged. It was desired only to have 
officials duly qualified to discharge their duties. He called attention 
to the provisions of the draft of an act which will be laid before the 
delegates two weeks from to-night. He asked permission to present 
such a draft, for the purpose of discussion and consideration. The 
English of the whole business was to select competent persons to 
transact the public business. The idea was prevalent, he said, that 
it was to entrench people in office, and that it would take dynamite 
to get them out. This was a great mistake. There was no intent to 
establish an office-holding class, but to get in persons perfectly com- 
petent to transact the business. It did not apply to a cabinet officer, 
foreign minister, or any officer who was obliged to give bonds. The 
offices for which these regulations were intended were of a subordi- 
nate kind, each officer having a certain competency, without which 
he could not hold the place. It endeavored to secure the appoint- 
ment of only competent men. The friends of civil service reform 
did not believe that there was any more propriety in supporting men 
out of the public treasury than out of the treasury of private persons. 


Tue New York Association, in a circular accompanying the dis- 
tribution by it of the First Report of the New York Civil Service 


Commission, furnishes the following résumé of the contents of the 
report : — 


After narrating the steps toward classification of State officials, 
preparation of rules, provision for applications, exemptions, promo- 
tions, local examiners, and specific city needs, the report furnishes 
the interrogatories addressed to and the replies received from the 
heads of various bureaus, institutions, etc. These interrogatories 
were in number thirty-six, and were directed mainly to the determi- 
nation of the following points, relating chiefly to the condition of the 
State and municipal service before the passage of the New York 
Civil Service Act of 1883: — 

1. Whether appointments to subordinate oflices were usually made 
through political influence, to secure or to reward partisan work, and 
with little or no reference to the fitness of the appointee. 

2. Whether the appointing officer was practically bound to ap- 
point only members of his own party recommended by his political 
associates, having no real independence in selection or removal. 

3. Whether tenure of office, like appointment to it, was condi- 
tioned upon the pleasure of the appointing officer; and whether sub- 
ordinates were usually displaced by an incoming superior. 

4. Whether compensation was granted for political services or 
increased and diminished from political motives; and if virtual sine- 
cures existed. 

5. Whether the partisan method of appointments and removals 
impedes the entrance of qualified persons, impairs the excellence of 
the force, and embarrasses the action of their superiors. 

6. Whether a system of competitive examinations would advance 


the — interest, both as to the personnel of the force and its actual 
work. 
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The replies, coming from senators and assemblymen, heads of 
departments and bureaus, city officials, commissioners, and superin- 
tendents, while naturally varied in their degree of condemnation of 
a partisan service and its evils, are singularly unanimous in admis- 
sion that the service was partisan, and that they are ignorant of any 
method other than the competitive system by which these evils can 
be met. Almost every reply answers the first five questions in the 
affirmative, and no small proportion approve the system embodied in 
the new law of the State. Special attention is asked to the testimony 
of Mr. S. C. Cleveland, Assemblyman,— “ It [the service] is entirely 
partisan and personal”; of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Assemblyman, 
as to the possibility of any reformed system other than that through 
competitive examinations,— “ None that I know of; and any system, 
even to choosing by lot, would be better than the present one”; of 
Mr. Thomas B. Asten, President of the Department of Taxes in New 
York City,— “I consider the uncertainty in the tenure of office greatly 
detrimental in procuring the best service”; of Mr. W. H. Fleeman,— 
“A strictly party officer has no independence as against party press- 
ure”; of Mr. F. S. Decker,—“ There are, I regret to say, political 
sinecures”; of the Board of Excise,— “ The best class do not apply, as 
the reward for faithful service is uncertain”; of Mr. Erastus Brooks,— 
“Faithful public officers are burdened by present methods of appoint- 
ment”; of Mr. John A. McCall, Jr..— “ The act referred to will cor- 
rect all abuses, in my judgment.” 


SECRETARY TELLER’S REPORT. 


Tue report of Mr. Secretary Teller contained the following pas- 
sage relative to the Civil Service Act : — 


At the time of the passage of the Act entitled “ An Act to regulate 
and improve the Civil Service of the United States,” it was urged as 
an objection to it that the examinations would be of such technical 
character as to exclude from the public service all except those who 
have had the advantages of a liberal education. The experience of 
nearly one year and a half has demonstrated that these fears were 
groundless, and that the examinations have been conducted on a 
sound and businesslike basis, calculated to secure efficient clerks for 
the various grades of the public service. Quite a number of the 
employés of the government, occupying grades below the classified 
service, have been found qualified for higher grades by the examina- 
tions of the commission. No call was made from the interior depart- 
ment on the Civil Service Commission to fill vacancies occurring in 
the clerical force until May, 1884, because at the time of the passage 
of the Act there were employed in the census office a large number of 
trained and experienced clerks from which I[ considered it a duty to 
the public service to select to fill the vacancies occurring in other 
bureaus of the department. 

Originally, the force of the census office consisted of about eighteen 
hundred persons. As the work of that office advanced toward com- 
pletion, there was a necessary reduction in the force. Some were dis- 
charged, others were transferred to other bureaus until the 16th of 
July, 1883, when the force was decreased to about one hundred and 
seventy-five. In making transfers and discharges, the most efficient 
and valuable clerks had been retained; and it is doubtful whether 
there could have been found in the employment of this or any other 
government more trustworthy and capable clerks than constituted 
this force. I did not think it advisable to allow a disciplined force 
of this character to be lost to the government; and, when any por- 
tion of this force could be spared from the work of the census office, 
I filled the vacancies occurring in the several bureaus of the depart- 
ment from such force. This was done with the approval of the 
Board of Civil Service Commissioners. 

Since the 23d of May last there have been appointed in the 
several bureaus of the department, through the Civil Service Com- 
mission, a total of two hundred and forty-three clerks, copyists, and 
special examiners. All persons engaged in clerical work have been 
brought within the classified service, save only those especially ex- 
cepted by the statute and rules made thereunder. ‘Thus, the classi- 
fied service in the interior department includes all clerks of class one, 
two, three, and four, clerks receiving a salary of $1,000, and all 
copyists receiving a salary of $900 and $720. The law has in a 

{ measure relieved the department of the importunities of appli- 
cants and their friends for positions, and will, [ think, when it is 
fully understood, save the heads of the departments much time 
heretofore lost in listening to appeals for positions when it was 
impossible to comply with such requests. I think the system a 
valuable one, and one that should have the hearty support of both 
executive and legislative departments of the government. 





ATTENTION is called to the fact that the rules for selection of 
laborers, included in the Massachusetts rules published in another 
column, provide for the first application of civil service reform to 
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the Commissioners, and it is believed that a successful solution has 
been found. 





THE EXTENSION OF NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


THERE is some ground for hope that the merit system of appoint- 
ment will before very long be extended to a larger number of positions 
in the federal service than are covered by the Pendleton bill. President 
Arthur, in his recent message to Congress, announces that, on the 
presentation of the Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission, 
which is soon to appear, it will be recommended that the scope of 
the existing measure be enlarged. It is true that it is in the power 
of the President to extend the scope of the law, without the action of 
Congress ; but there are many reasons for believing that it would be 
better that Congress should take the initiative. 

Mr. Eaton is known to be very conservative in regard to extension, 
and it is certain that he will oppose any extension which he shall 
consider incompatible with perfect safety and success of execution. 
Congress is likely to view the question from the stand-point of party 
interest, as all questions are usually regarded in that body ; and, with 
so large a Democratic majority in the House, there seems little reason 
to expect the passage of any measure which shall shut the way to 
Democratic office-seeking. We are therefore compelled to fall back 
upon our expectations of the President-elect as our chief hope of 
attaining this end. If something is not done for the extension of the 
scope of the national merit system before Governor Cleveland takes 
the Presidential chair, we believe it will be done by him. 





“SENATORIAL COURTESY.” 


THE privilege known as “Senatorial courtesy,” which has not 
conspicuously asserted itself since President Garfield dealt it so 
severe a blow in the memorable Conkling-Robertson episode, sallies 
forth once more with all its old-time effrontery at the command of no 
less a personage than Senator John A. Logan, late Vice-Presidential 
candidate of the Republican party. So far as is known, Mr. Curtis, 
who has been appointed by the President to be Secretary of the 
Commission to South America, is an eminently fit person for the 
position. In demanding his rejection by the Senate on the ground of 
that Senatorial courtesy which permits a Senator to use the patronage 
in his own State as a perquisite of his office, Senator Logan makes 
no charges of unfitness, but asks the Senate to assist him in gratify- 
ing a personal dislike by according to him a privilege which is one 
of the worst outgrowths of the spoils system. The Recorp was 
quite severely criticised last summer for speaking of Mr. Logan 
as a “political robber baron.” We had no partisan motive, and 
should have used the same phrase, had Mr. Logan been a Democrat. 
We have expressed our opinion of the Democratic Senator-elect Payne, 
of Ohio, with equal clearness. We did not mean by charging Mr. 
Logan with being a “robber baron” to accuse him of anything 
more heinous than his present efforts to secure the rejection of Mr. 
Curtis. 





THE announcement will be found elsewhere in our columns that 
the Maryland Association purposes publishing a monthly paper, to be 
devoted to the furtherance of the “merit system” in national, state, 
and municipal politics. We welcome this accession to the ranks of 
reform journalism, and accept it as a token of a new and increasing 
demand for the diffusion of reform ideas among the people. The 
Recorp extends its best wishes to the new-comer, and desires for it 
every measure of success. 





Aut who have copies of the first six broadside numbers of Vol. I. 
of the Recorp, and generally any numbers of that volume, for which 
they have no use, will confer a favor, and make possible the comple- 
tion of anumber of files of the paper for public libraries, by sending 
them to P. O. Box 1158, Boston, Mass. No. 4, Vol. I., is particularly 
desired for the files in the libraries of Johns Hopkins University and 





laborers. 


The difficult problem has received careful attention from 


Yale College. 


